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For the Companion. 
MARY CLARKE’S CHRISTMAS. 


The Christmas bells rang out cheerily, although 
the night was dark and somewhat cloudy. Up in 
the belfry of the old North church they swayed to 
and fro, vibrating to the guiding hand of a boy of 
fifteen. He was not alone in the rough tower 
overlaid with huge beams ; there were two lads be- 
side himself, (there had been three, but Edgar 
Clarke had gone,) two sturdy fellows with rough 
exteriors but honest faces. 

“T say, boys, I don’t believe Ed. can raise a tur- 
key to-morrow, his father drinks so,” said the bell- 
ringer. ‘“‘He didn’t have one last Christmas, I 
know, and 1 move we buy him one; I'll put my 
part towards it.” 

“Acreed,” said the others. ‘‘Ed.’s a tip top 
fuller, and it’s a shame that old Clarke should be 
what he is. He looks like a gentleman but he 
acts like a fool.” 

“Then we'll get a small one and send it round,” 
said the bell-ringer, whose name was Charlie 
Morse, ‘‘they’re only three; it won’t cost much.” 

Edgar Clarke was known to have a very unhap- 
py home. His mother in her youth had seen but 
little sorrow, for she was the idol of rich parents. 
She married Thomas Clarke for his handsome face 
and fine talents, and for a few years missed none 
of the comforts of her youth. But, unfortunately, | speak with cheerfulness, ‘‘your Christmas to-mor- 
her husband became associated with reckless com-| row will be nothing very sad, perhaps. If we 
panions and deserted his home for more than don’t get a turkey we shan’t be hungry. And re- 
doubtful places of resort. | member I am almost a man. If I live you shall 

The affection of his wife, the beauty of his little | have more than one merry Christmas. Where is 
child were not powerful enough to win him from | father ?” 
the course he had chosen, so when Edgar was| ‘‘In the next room.” 
fourteen, a slender, sickly lad for want of cas | “If he would only be sober to-morrow,” said 
ment and care, Thomas Clarke was a wretchedly | the boy—‘‘it would be a happy Christmas in “er 
dissipated man. | of our poor fare, but I suppose it will be as it al- 

ioe that evening three boys were seated in’ ways has been. I could be so proud of father!” 
the belfry tower, one of them Edgar Clarke. i he cried, almost passionately. 

“What are you going to do to-morrow?” asked| ‘I have been proud—far too proud,” murmured | 
Charlie Morse of one of the boys. | the sad woman—‘‘but God knows just how much | 

“Nothing in particular,” was the reply, ‘‘except trial I need. When He sees fit I know He will 
enjoy a tip top dinner. I always find a little pres- either take me home, or give my poor husband his 
ont in my stocking, Christmas morning. I wonder | < mind spn ‘ant ere P 
what it will be to-morrow ?” nere was a silence, broken only by the steady 

Edgar Clarke sighed heavily, though almost un- | click of the needle through the stiff linen. After a 
Grove Sisnaspecetigs, ‘Miner wor erilanetec| at Wa cbenig.” Tes tips keyalg Cael 
sense of his own poverty. ere W ing for | at the yay. 
his dinner need 0m but a bit of cold mest, with | in his usual lazy fashion. His eyes wore a glassy, 
perhaps a few potatoes. How he longed once | troubled look—a shame that he had never felt be- 
again to eat a sufficient meal—no matter what it | fore changed his face so much that his wife asked 

was. It took nearly all his money and all his! him if he was ill. : : 
mother’s earnings to pay the rent, small as it was. | “No,"—he replied, shortly—‘“‘I’m going out. 
He turned away as he sighed and hurried down | Anything in the house for dinner to-morrow ?” 
from the belfry, and, still with a choking feeling} ‘‘A little, Thomas—some steak I saved to-day— 
in his throat, wended his way homeward. but not much.” 

“T'd just as lief it would snow or rain tomnaeew | “Well, I'm off; don’t mind if I aint back till 

” ° ® ” 4 
4s not,” he said to himself, as he neared the late”—and * hurried out of the room. . 
mean tenement where the faint light in one corner; ‘‘O! a —sighed os — — bom 
told of a weary woman stitching, often into the | go the bells—it must be eleven—and when will he 
dark midnight. to buy food and scant clothing. come back? Come, Edgar, we can read and pray. 
Edgar stumbled up the broken stairway into the Get the Bible; I can truly say it is my only sup- 
illy lighted room. Two small apartments were | port.” The boy took down the sacred volume and 
called home. In one of them, to-night, the miser-| read, in a low, soft voice, a chapter in Matthew. 
able father had stretched himself on the bed to} Then quietly the care-worn woman knelt down, 
sleep off the effects of a drunken debauch. commending her little household to the great 

“O, Edgar, I’m glad you’ve come ;” said a pale, | Father. And the bells rang out, chiming old 
sweet-faced woman, as he entered. ‘Somehow! Boylston. 
I'm getting afraid of your being out nights—be-| Thomas Clarke, when he left the house, walked 
sides, I feel lonesome after dark, particularly on | up the street in a strange frame of mind. He 
Christmas eve. She stooped lower and wiped the | passed the old burying ground, pausing a moment 
tears away, but she found it difficult to control her! as he whispered, softly, ‘Poor little babies— 
feelings, and in another minute was sobbing aloud. | how quietly they sleep there !’—turned down a by- 

“Why, mother!” cried Edgar, inalarm. It was| street, and presently stopped before an old-fash- 
the first time he had ever seen her so moved. |ioned mansion. He entered the yard and gave a 
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and nervous—but O! I always dread Christmas. | divested of coat and in slippers, answered it. 





“Charlie Hall and I began life together, and he 
was a poorer man than I. 





“Mother,” cried Edgar, the next morning, all 
in a tremble of delight. 

“Yes, dear, I’m coming. I didn’t mean to sleep 
so late, but I was tired yesterday.” 

‘‘Mother, what-does it mean ?” 

Edgar stood by the open door. He had swept 
the poor room, and made a fire in the stove from 
the last of their dry faggots. The sun shone in 
through the sparkling frost on the window-panes— 
the merry Christmas sun. Mrs. Clarke followed 
the direction of the boy’s wondering eyes. ‘There 
stood a large market basket, heaped full of luxu- 
ries—a pair of chickens, golden-breasted, a turkey, 
silver-coated onions, sweet potatoes, and many 
paper packages, while here and there, from the 
delicacies they surrounded, bright, crimson- 
cheeked cranberries peeped daintily out. 

“And, mother, here is a note.” 

Mrs. Clarke took it and read aloud— 


“Dear Dorry,—Have breakfast by nine ;—I'll 
be in by that time. I want the chickens cooked, and 
we'll enjoy them together. Yours, Tom.” 


BARITY. How the thin, white hand trembled and two 

large tears came coursing down the pale checks. 
“O! Edgar, what can it mean? He hasn't 

“Ah! that does me good,” cried the cheery | called me the old name for years. He always did 

voice. ‘Come in—come right in. If I have) when I was a girl and was first married. I’m 

Thomas Clarke's promise, that’s all I need. Why, | afraid to think it may be all right once more; I'm 

certainly you shall have the money, now, if you | afraid to be happy.” 

want it.” ‘See, mother, a load of wood.” 

Thomas entered, shabby, unsteady in his gait,| «And a barrel of flour,” ejaculated Mrs. Clarke. 

for he had gone longer than usual without his dram, | “Who can they be for?” 

and just as he went into the handsome sitting-room| «And a bushel of apples!” cried Edgar—‘O! 

the Christmas bells pealed out—‘‘O! that will be | such beauties !” 

joyful !” “For Mrs. Clarke ;” shouted the man, as the 

‘Do you hear it? do you hear that?” cried the | family below opened the door. 

pleasant-faced man. I tell you you have done 





“Edgar, are we dreaming, dear?” asked the 
that to-night which will make the very — eo poor woman, sinking down, helpless. ‘‘l’m afraid 
joice. How happy your wife will be, poor thing! | shall wake up soon.” 
I used to think she was the sweetest girl, and the, «No, mother, don’t you hear them coming up 
handsomest, I ever saw. But cheer up, man, cheer stairs? Hurrah! I don’t recollect as I ever saw 
up—you’re born to-night into a new life—a Christ- |a@ barrel of flour in our house before. Come, 
mas birth. How is the boy and how is the |mother, we'll get breakfast, anyhow, before he 
mother ?” : __|comes. O! I didn’t wish you a happy Christmas 
“Both sorrowful enough, wed things ;” said —_howcouldI? But I can now, witha jolly good- 
Thomas, bending bis head to his hands. | will—hurrah! Happy Christmas, mother !” 
oe me be, i perme oe | Mrs. Clarke — through her tears, at Edgar’s 
me. 4 should like to see the good wiles lace when | extravagant manifestations. 
she finds it all out. Tom, I'll let you into a little} «J>)] eat one chicken,” he cried, when rap rap 
secret. When you and I were boys together, I | came another knock at the door. 
fancied Mary Dyer’s face nearer perfection than) «A turkey for Mrs. Clarke,” said the man, and 
any other mortal set of features. I thought of| one of the children down stairs—too poor to eat 
her by day and dreamed of her by night; and turkey on that or any other day, deposited it, with 
when I became a young man the fancy grew ‘staring eyes, in Mrs. Clarke’s hands. He had 
stronger still. But when I saw which way her) hardly left when up came another market-man 
heart vee gd a 4 self os to = ' bearing omen gobbler, and as-a matter of 
to give her up. Still, although I found another | course, called out, 
woman who has become the very light of my eye,| «A turkey for Mrs. Clarke.” 
I have never forgotten Mary; and that is the rea- “It never rains but it pours, mother. 
son, respecting and pitying her as I have, that I) shall we do with them 2” 
have felt it would be God’s greatest blessing tome) «And who can be sending them all?” cried the 
if I could prevail upon you to give up your cups. | bewildered woman; ‘“O!” and she read from a 
yee is oe een tine slip of paper fastened to the turkey’s wing, 
‘Quite made up, rhe, if you'll let me call | scanae : ts of harlie Hall.” 
you by the oldname. And there’s one more favor AOR CRED OE Ss Cen Ba. 
I want to ask of you. The fact is I’m afraid to go 
out again—I shall feel stronger to-morrow, I know 
I shall, with the money in my hand, and thinking | 
of her. But passing by the corner I don’t know | 
—I might be tempted.” 
‘And you'd like to stay here to-night ; certainly 
you shall—but the wife—” “Why, a gentleman,” cried’ Edgar, going to the 
“‘She will not know—perhaps by this time, care” little window. ‘Like as not he’s brought some- 
—and he sighed heavily—‘‘I have often stayed thing for Mrs. Clarke. It’s—no! it can’t be—it 
out all night.” |is—yes, it is, mother, as true as you live—it’s 





What 


‘“‘What a bouncer! the others are little fellows,” 
said Edgar, ‘but this must weigh fifteen pounds 
if it weighs an ounce.” 

‘‘We are overwhelmed with blessings to-day,” 
said his mother, in a clioked’ voice. ‘I wonder 
what else is coming ?” 











“Ican’t help it, Edgar. I suppose I am weak | loud rap with the great knocker. A portly figure 
| 


Last Christmas eve my little Benny laid there on| ‘‘Why, Thomas, is that you?” cried the hearty 


that table ; the Christmas before sweet little Jenny, lvoice. “I was just talking about you. Walk 


that I loved as I loved my life; and always the | right in.” 
Christmas bells have chimed out over my grief and 
disappointment ever since I was first married. | “T’ve been thinking over that offer I rejected. 
You can’t tell, my dear, how I have been dreading | You offered me fifty dollars, this afternoon, if I'd 
this Christmas ; and I have expected every moment | give up drink and take a situation in your place. 
that something had happened to you. Thank God!! I wasn’t grateful then for your kindness. I felt 
you are safe. If only your father—” she stopped, | that I couldn't put down this appetite that rages 
overcome again, not knowing that the drunkard | within ; but if you'll give me the fifty dollars to- 
in the other room had lifted himself upon his elbow, | morrow morning I'll promise to lead a sober life 
and was listening with a greedy ear. from this time, and to take any situation you may 


‘“‘Mr. Hall,” said the man, in subdued tones— 


‘“‘Well, Tom, don’t be down-hearted ;—you’re | father !” 
welcome to my roof, right weleome. Inthe morn-| Father! dressed and in his right mind; erect, 
ing we'll send up to Garroway, my tailor, and see grave, handsome. Father! bringing something 
what can be done in the way of a handsome outfit.” | for Mrs. Clarke—bringing the foundations of the 
**No no, Charlie, I can’t accept so much.” | new life to build on the ruins of the old. Bring- 
“But I say you shall. Don’t feel hurt; there’s ing a heart purged of its base affections, loving, 
no occasion. I don’t mean to give it to you. and tender, and true once more; bringing good 
There'll be plenty of time to work it out. Now| news on this rarest of all happy Christmas days. 
go to bed.” | O'! what a meeting it was! How Mary, for 
The comfortable chamber into which he was! very Happiness, sobbed on his breast! and Edgar 
ushered was very little like the drunkard’s home. clung to-him, holding his face against his shoulder, 





“Never mind, mother,” said Edgar, trying to | offer. 





‘What a fool I have been!” muttered. Thomas and’ Bedewing the new broadcloth with tears. 
Clarke, as his head touched the pillow of down. | And what aifeast it was! Itseemed as if the sad- 
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tiful, while Edgar had lost his restless, care-worn 
look. Nor did they forget their poor neighbors | 
below stairs, for Mary shared her bounties with | 


hearted wife had suddenly grown young and beau-| skeleton. The design of thrusting him into the 


cellar was now certain. The cold sweat stood on 
him, and his head, which had pained him severely 


them, and little hungry children laughed over full |since the first return of consciousness, in conse- 


plates that day if they went without a week 


after, | quence of the burglar’s blow, now seemed ready | 


Christmas day is coming again, and it will find|to burst. But the love of life was strong, and 


Mary Clarke in a neat home—Edgar a fine, man- | forced him to struggle for deliverance, even in the 
ly, well-dressed boy, and Tom Clarke a sober, in-| j+most faintness of his desolation. 


dustrious man. et us hope that many, many 

others look forward with unclouded faces to as 

blessed a season as Mary Clarke’s Christmas day. 
M. A. D. 


+> 
+o 





For the Companion. 
A NIGHT IN A VAULT. 

It was in the dusk of a winter’s day that Sam 
Studley, a detective in Australia, made—his’ way 
cautiously to an old, yellow, two-story house in 
the suburbs of an Australian mining town, in pur- 
suit of a nest of burglars. 

He had been active all day, and by means of 
artful disguises in two or three sorts of dress 
had tracked a gang of thieves—desperate fellows 
—and mingled freely with them, and had found 
reason to suspect that the old yellow house above 
mentioned was used as their headquarters. 

All the shutters were closed as he approached, 
for the house had the. name of being uninhabit- 
ed, and no marks were visible about it save 
the tracks of horned cattle, goats and ducks. 
Sam had visited the house by daylight, however, 
and discovered traces of human feet near one of 
the back windows. There was little reason, he 
supposed, to expect the burglars till toward mid- 
night, when they would probably come together 
to divide whatever plunder they might have re- 
ceived, and he had come to watch their motions 
and get evidence against them. He was to give 
a signal to five assistants, who were to be at the 
house at a quarter before twelve. 

After trying cautiously to effect an entrance for 
some minutes without success, he managed to 
raise one of the windows a little and squeeze him- 
self into his perilous hiding-place. He had barely 
time to get upon his feet and look about him when 
he caught a glimpse of a man a few feet from him, 
and the next instant he was felled heavily to the 
floor, stunned by a blow from a thick stick. 

When Studley came to his senses he found him- 





self in a dark place, having a damp, mouldy smell 
and covered at the bottom with water and stones. 
His first thought was that he had been thrown into 
an old well, but on exploring the sides, and finding | 
how large the cavity was, and stumbling in his| 
search over bits of iron and wood, he concluded 
that he was in some vault under the house, and 
without doubt fastened there to be starved to 


mf 


are the real heroes of our nation. 


He began to pile up the rubbish that lay scat- 
tered about, and after much exertion made a heap 
which enabled him when standing on it to reach 
the planks of the door with his hands. He felt 
the door and ascertained its size, and speculated 
on the strength of its fastenings. It was neces- 
sary to raise his pile higher, and he wrenched 
stones from the wall of the cellar to swell the heap 
till he had built it so near the door that he could 
stand and press his bended back against it. He 
then gathered all his strength and heaved against 
it by straightening the muscles of his knees. It 
remained firm as ever! 

The blood of poor Sam Studley rolled back to 
his heart, and he was nearly hopeless. He tried 
again. It was the mighty effort of despair, and 
as, with a swift, involuntary prayer, he pressed 
his brawny shoulders under the trap and lifted 
like a giant for his life, the staple that held it gave 
way, and the prisoner was free ! 

It was the gray of morning, and the burglars had 
evidently surmised that other officers were on their 
scent and there was nothing to be seen or heard 
of them. 

Studley was soon sitting by a warm fire in the 
police office relating his adventures, and rejoicing 
to hear that one of the rogues he had been pur- 
suing had been caught that night and was safe in 
limbo. tT. B. 

ee 
REBEL BARBARITY IN SOUTHERN 
PRISONS. 


Probably all the readers of the Companion have 








|heard of the crucl treatment received by United | 


States’ soldiers in the Libby and other prisons in | 
and about Richmond. There is no doubt that the | 
most harrowing accounts fall short of the reality. | 
Stories come to us, authenticated by the bloodless | 
lips of famished men, portraying the horrors of | 
rebel dungeons, and the cruel malice, born and | 
nurtured of barbaric customs, wreaked upon de- 
fenceless prisoners, sufficient to make even the 
boldest rebel sympathizer blush with shame and | 
loathing. Our noble soldiers have endured in vile 
Southern dens the extent of human woe. They 


Our engraving this week pictures the appear- 


ance of United States’ prisoners, in hospital, who | 
have recently been released from Belle Island. | 
With some of them life was nearly extinct; many 
were too far gone to understand they were at last 
among friends, and died unconscious of the com- 
forts surrounding them, exclaiming, ‘I am_ too | 
tired, — something to eat,—what torment!” 
Others, writhing and moaning in agony, lingered on 
. ° . a few days, accepting gladly the longed-for food 
first effort was to ascertain the depth of his dun-|" a os oe ? : 
; ° . ; - offered too late. Their weakened systems rejected 

geon. He raised himself about twice his length, | . . r 
: iis al ©’ | even the slightest nourishment. The death-seal 
as near as he could judge, till his head touched a | : . 
was upon their brows ere they left the prison | 


death. 

Sam had a stout heart, but it made his flesh 
creep to think of the fate that probably awaited 
him. Nevertheless, instead of giving himself up 
to despair, he determined to try his chances of | 
escape, even against all ordinary hope. The wall | 
around the cellar was so roughly stoned that he 
could climb it by grasping the projections, and his 








floor which appeared to be laid an heavy beams. 

Sam now stopped awhile to reflect. There must 
be a trap or hatchway somewhere in this floor, but 
how to get at it! He revolved the question for a 
few minutes and then set about searching for it. | 
This was difficult work. He must cling to the| 
wall with one of his hands, and the utmost he | 
could do with the other was to feel out two or| 
three fect along the flooring over him; and, sup- 
posing the trap to be in the middle, this would not | 
bring him within touching distance of it on any | 
side. On feeling the beams carefully, however, 
Studley found that they were but partially hewn, | 
and therefore rounded inwards to where the planks | 
rested on them gbhove, 

No sooner tid he discover this holding place, 
than he begap to swing himself out from the wall, | 
till, touching the stones with his feet, he could| 
stretch his body horizontally to its full length, and | 
even then examine the floor an arm’s length be-| 
yond him. 

It seemed an hour before he had finished this | 
laborious search, and as yet he had discovered no 
signs of a door. Le was about to cease his efforts 
in despair, when suddenly his hand felt 2 seam 
rumiing crosswise in the planks, and after explor- 
ivg awhile he found a hinge which he knew must 
belong to a trap-door. 

Exhausted with the toil he now dropped to the 
bottom of the cellar and sat wondering what his 
next move would be. With all his courage he felt 
that his prospects of. escaping from his living 
burial weve gloomy enough, for though he had 
found the door yet it was impossible for him to 
reach it. Jie almost resolved to attempt es- 
cape by digging through the stone wall, but a sec- 
ond thought satisfied him of the folly of such an 
undertaking. Putting out his hand while in the 
midst of these reflections he struck a bone, and 
on examining it more fully, to his horror he 
thought he detected the arm and hand of a human 


one hundred and eighty prisoners landed at An- 


and friends are slaughtered in Southern slave 
pens. 


| est barbarism, and that the grosest brutality must 


| was mistaken. 


where for months they had lingered in slow tor- 
| ture. 


The sand had been their bed in sun and} 
rain, through cold and heat. It had been their | 
only protection, almost their only covering. Of| 


napolis from Richmond about a month ago, fifty- | 


three died in less than one week, victims to ill-| 
treatment and actual starvation endured during | 
their imprisonment. 


Our readers may thus learn how their brothers | 





No false delicacy should prevent the pres- | 
entation of the whole truth. All the world should | 
know that boasted rebel civilizatien is the cruel- 


be expected of a people educated under the de- | 
basing influences of slavery. 


WHATEVER YOU LIKE. 


Robert Brown was the son of a poor man, who | 
could only send him to school a few months in the | 
year. Robert often said: ‘‘It is of no use for me | 
to try to be anybody. I have no advantages. I 
shall always be poor and ignorant.” Now Robert | 
He had some very great advan- 
tages. He had a well-shaped, handsome head, and | 
afine full chest, and strong limbs. He was a bright, | 
healthy boy, and I think he had a fair chance to be- | 
come whatever he liked. He used to beg his father | 
to give him a piece of land for his own, where he | 
could raise vegetables for market. His father was 
too poor to give him a part of the garden, but only 
a bit of sandy land in the corner of the lot. Rob- | 
ert struck his spade into it, and turned up the soil. | 
“It is of no use planting anything here,” said he ; 
“only see how sandy it is; nothing will grow.” | 
But there was some strength in this loose soil, just | 
as there was strength in Robert's healthy brain and | 
stout arms and legs. And the wind sowed some | 
seeds there, and they eame up and grew; and one | 
hot day in July, when our little farmer was tired 
with raking hay, he went to look at his despised | 
corner, and there, just where the ground was broken 





_ by his spade, was a large cluster of strawberries, | 


ripe and delicious. While he was eating them, he! 
felt something prick his bare foot, and looking down, 


there was a large, ugly thistle, just going to seed. 

Now both the thistle and the strawberry grew 
from seeds which the wind had sown: but the land 
was Robert’s, and he had a right to say which should 
grow. ‘Get out, you hateful thistle,” said he. 
‘You are a thief, come to steal your living and pay | 
me in prickles. Are you not ashamed to pick my 
ragged pocket, which only has a few cents in it at’ 
the most?” Then he dug up the thistle by the roots, 
and as he was too poor to hea manure, he used to| 
go evenings by moonlight with his wheelbarrow, | 
and get black soil from a hollow in the woods, full 
of old leaves and rotten wood; and he mixed it all 
thoroughly in with the sandy soil that bore the ber- 
ries, and then filled it full of the best plants he | 
could find, and the next year he had a great deal | 
of fruit. Moreover he sowed turnip-seed between 
the rows, and the turnips grew large, and round, | 
and sweet, and he sold them in November for a 
broad piece of silver. 

Robert was delighted. ‘‘I find,” said he, ‘‘that 
I can raise on my land whatever I like.” And then 
the thought came into his mind that he could make 
of himself whatever he liked, if he would only set | 
about it in earnest. And I believe he will, for! 
where a boy has conquered one difficulty, he is 
generally ready to try another. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER’S MARE. 


A smith is no judge of a carpenter’s bill, 
A tinker can’t solder your coat; 

The miller knows best what to do with his mill, 
The waterman what with his boat. 


You ne’er set a farmer to choose a fine lace, 
Nor an average loss to compute ; 

Nor at law set a tailor to argue your case, 
Nor a sailor to measure your foot. 


The saying is old, but none the less good, 
“Ask counsel from one of the trade.” 

But to make myself quickly and well understood, 
I'll call a short story in aid. 


Tom and Dick took their stations in Haymarket Street, 
With each one his own jog of hay; 

And while they stood waiting, with markets to meet, 
They rallied and joked in their way. 


Says Tom, “I will bet you a good mug of flip 
That mine is the best load of hay.” 
“Done,” says Dick, “and we'll see in the crack of a 
whip, 
Which party the wager shall pay.” 


“See, yonder,” says Tom, “our old schoolmaster stands, 
Come to town to get rid of his mare; 

He has learning enough, and hard words at command, 
Let him decide the affair.” 


“No, no,” answered Dick, “though he’s honest, I think, 
And can do a hard sum if he tries, 

And can judge of his own sort of victuals and drink, 
Yet tell me what that signifies ? 


“If you'll listen tome,—I’ve a judge in my eye, 
Like an axle-tree, steady and stiff; 

His verdict nor flattery nor money can buy, 
And beside, he’ll decide in a jiff. 


‘A person of sense and of exquisite taste, 
Having dealt all his life in this ware.” 

“Who is he ?” says Tom, “for I’m dry and in haste.” 
Says Dick, ‘“He’s the schoolmaster’s mare !” 


+o 


THE SLAVES AMONG THE FIRE-EATEBRS. 
From a Correspondent in South Carolina. 

Dear Youne Frrenps,—Port Royal is the- 
general name for a collection of the ‘‘Sea Islands,” 
viz.: Port Royal, Hilton Head, St. Helena, 
Ladies’, Paris, Cossaw, and several smaller islands. 
The forts on Hilton Head Island which com- 
manded the entrance to Port Royal harbor were 
held by the rebels until Nov. 7, 1861, when Com- 
modore Dupont arranged his ships of war and 
bore down upon the forts in ‘single file.” Each 
ship delivered a broadside, and then sailing round 
in a circle came up and delivered another, and so 
on until the forts gave up the contest. Our troops 
at once took possession of them under Gen. Sher- 
man. 

That night, Nov. 7th, was a memorable one. 
All along the sandy roads of these islands could 
be seen the planters abandoning their houses; 
some still driven in their best carriages by colored 
coachmen; others hastening away in boats; all 
carrying with them whatever they could, and such 
of their slaves as could be induced or forced in 
their haste to go. All were fleeing from the 
“Yankees” they despised so much; nor did they 
stop until they found themselves safe on the main- 
land. They left their furniture, and cattle, and 
some of their poor horses, and most of their slaves. 

It must have been a dismal night for them, but 
it was a happy one for the negroes. 
freedom was strong in the hearts of the latter. 
Their masters had tried to make them believe that 
the ‘Yankees’ were enemies, and would sell 
them in Cuba and treat them with cruelty. 

We have often been told, you know, how much 
the slaves loved their masters, and how contented 
they were with their condition. 
how they manifested that love. 

When their masters ran, the negroes were or- 
dered and urged to go with them, but they had 
various excuses, when excuses would avail, for not 
going, and when excuses would noé avail, they 
concealed themselves. 

The planters on Hilton Head Island succeeded 





Let us see now 


The hope of | 


—<—<—<—<—=—= 

After the owner of the plantation on which 
live ran away, he used to send his son (a doctor) 
and others to get away the slaves remaining her, 
but they, not loving their masters as much as wag 
supposed, concealed themselves in the woods, de. 
termined not to be eaught. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the planter 
to prejudice them against the ‘*Yankees” they 
greeted the Union soldiers with delight, knowing 
that they could not be worse off than they were jp 
slavery. 

They could not find words to express their 
joy at the appearance of the teachers from the 
North. They flocked around them and gave then 
presents of eggs and pea-nuts (or “‘ground-nuts,” 
as they call them), and such little things as they 


jhad. Such is the negro’s love of slavery ! 


Yours truly, ’. 
WILLIAM HOWITT’S FOUR DOCTORs, 


IT am temperate because I have geen the good 
policy of it. As a literary man, if I had fallen jp 
with ordinary literary habits I should not hay 
been sitting here to write about temperance. If] 
had lived as the majority of literary men of this 
age, as ‘‘a man about town;” if I had kept the 
usual late hours, and passed my evenings in hot, 
crowded rooms, breathing the deadly poison of 
hysical effluvia, gas, and air deprived of its ozone; 
if I had sat over the bottle at late suppers, foolish. 
ly called dinners, and “‘jollified,” as my literary 
cotemporaries call it; I should have been gone 
thirty years ago. I have seen numbers of literary 
men, much younger than myself, dying off like rot- 
ten sheep—some of them in early youth, few of 
them becoming old. Seeing the victims to “fag 
life” daily falling around me, I have preferred the 
enjoyment of a sound mind in a sound body; the 
blessings of a quiet life, and a more restricted but 
not less enjoyable circle of society. 
I am now fast approaching my seventieth year, 
I cannot say that I have reached this period, active 
and vigorous as I am, without the assistance of 
doctors. I have had the constant attendance of 
four famous ones—Temperance, Exercise, Good 
Air and Good Hours. 
A word on work. Those who imagine that I 
only wag a goose-quill mistake a little. In that 
department I have perhaps done as much work as 
any man living. Often, in early years, I labored 
assiduously sixteen hours a day. I never omit 
walking three or four miles, in all weather. I 
work hard in my garden, and could tire out a tok 
erable man at that sort of thing. In Australia, 
when about sixty, I walked often, under a bum 
ing sun of one hundred and twenty or thirty de- 
grees-at noon, my twenty miles a day ; worked at 
digging gold, in great heat, my twelve hours a day, 
sometimes standing in a brook. I waded through 
rivers and let my clothes dry upon my back; 
washed my own linen, baked my own bread; slept 
under the forest tree; and through it all as hearty 
as a roach! e 

And how did I manage all this? Simply be- 
cause I avoided spirituous liquors as I would the 

oison of an asp. 

I think I have a claim to recommend to my fel- 
low-men abstinence from beer, spirits, and tobacco. 
They are all poisoners of the blood, and bumt- 
offerings unto death; they are all destroyers of 
the bottom of our pocket, the constitutions of men, 
the domestic comfort and virtue of women, and the 
physical stamina and the very life of children. I 
trace the wide-spread pestilence of spirits, beer and 
tobacgo in almost every outrage and misery. All 
these inflame the passions. They strip their dev- 
otees of health, clothes, morals and sanity. By an 
absurd appetite, ‘‘set on fire of hell,” millions set 
up over themselves a most terrible tyranny. 
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THE STOLEN CANE. 


‘Tis the silliest thing in the world to do wrong,” 
I heard a man in middle life say to his young 
friends. The Bible calls the wicked man a fool, 
and he is a fool. Sin spoils every thing. One 
sin often haunts a man through life. I have suf- 
fered more shame and regret on account of 4 sin 
committed in my youth than I can express to you. 

When I was about fifteen I wanted a cane. 
Some of my acquaintances had canes, but I had 
no money with which to buy one. One day while 
doing an errand at a hotel, I saw a stand of canes 
belonging to persons who were then visiting the 
hotel, or perhaps left there by former visitors. 
My eye rested on one which pleased me, and 4 
fatal temptation entered my mind. I approached 
the stand, took the cane which pleased me, and 
left the place. I walked rapidly away, looking 
straight before me. Though I felt sure no one 
saw the theft, I was full of tremor, and fear, and 
dread. How many times I wished the cane b 
again in the hotel! . 

I carried my cane home. My cane? No- 
Though I had paid my innocence, my self-respect 
my courage, my peace of mind for it, I did not 
feel that it was my cane. I had no right to it. It 
was stolen. It was another's. I carried the cané 
home, and shut up in my own room I examined It. 
There was no fault in it, but I no longer adm 
it; I had paid too dearly for it. How I wish 
could make you young people understand as I do, 
that there is little, if any, value in that which 1s ill- 
gotten! When you sin for a thing, you alwsy’ 
pay too dearly for it. You sell the best part ic 
yourself for it; you sell your innocence, your S€ 
respect, that which you can never buy back 9g!" 
even with the wealth of India. “ 

I wondered how I could have been so weak » 
to covet a useless cane so much. I despised my 
self. I thought of God. I felt His great eye ® 
me, and alone as I was, I hung my head. | 





in taking their negroes with them, but in a short 
time the slaves all ran from their masters and came 
back again. 


wished myself beyond the sight of every — 
living, that T conld hide my shame. I put 8¥# 
| the cane and took a book, but I could not * 7 
| The cane filled all my mind. I could not °° 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








his, and went into the street. 
ined me and began to talk. 


[cut short my walk and returned to my home. 


ingme. I began to grow desperate. 
ger myself, conquer my tormentor. 
come accustomed to it, é 
me 80 miserable !” I tried to think. 


jalfhour’s walk, and came home with little satis- | 
qction in the feeling that I was hardening myself. 

The next day was the Sabbath. I dressed my- 
elf for church, determining to take the cane} 
ong. I summoned all my bravery, opened my | 
pravery fled. I could not take the hateful thing | 
on that holy Sabbath into the house of God. [| 
eft it, and with a heavy heart and drooping head, | 
yept on my way. But it was surprising how the | 
hole current of my thoughts was directed by it. 
| observed scarcely any thing on the street now| 
but canes. And how worthless and contemptible | 
they seemed to me! I was glad to be in church, 
gay from them; but I was no better off there, | 
for the stolen one I had left in my closet was still | 
before me, reproaching me, shaming me, calling 
nea thief, a wretched Achan, whose hidden sin 
was known to God, and would call down His | 
dreadful curse. I did not hear the minister) 
preach, but I never heard before or since so se- 
yere a sermon as I heard from my own conscience 
that day. 

Itried again and again to conquer myself and 
endure the cane. I took it with me when I felt 
the strongest and happiest, and went out to walk 
among my young comrades, but it was sure to 
spoil every thing. It made me dumb, timid, 
heavy-hearted, miserable. And when I was ral- 
lied as to the cause of my silence and dumbness 
what could I say? Iwas embarrassed and con-|° 
fused, and felt ten-fold more miserable than be- 
fore. 

There was no use trying. The stolen cane and 
Icould never be friends. It had mastered me. 
It would master me always. I must be rid of it. 
Igave it away. But I could never rid myself of 
its memory. It haunts me, and always will. I 
have never owned a cane since. I never put my 
hand to one if I can avoid it. 

Icannot see a boy in his time of greatest temp- 
tation, when he is just hurrying forward into man- 
hood, ardent, impulsive, venturesome, unconscious 
of his weakness, ignorant of his own nature, and 
still more of life, but I pity him in my innermost 
soul. I want to give him the benefit of my,ex- 
— without its suffering. I want to make 

im understand that sin is deadly, and will, nay, 
must bring wretchedness. Repent of it as you 
may, obtain forgiveness, cleansing in the blood of 
atonement, -still there is left behind a sense of 
shame, of sorrow, of lost innocence.—American 
Messenger. 





A SCORE OF IMPOLITE THINGS, 


IX WHICH YOUNG PEOPLE RENDER THEMSELVES DISAGREEABLE. 


1. Loud and boisterous laughter. 

2. Reading when others are talking. 

3. Reading aloud in company without being 
asked. 

4, Talking when others are reading. 

5. Spitting about the house, smoking, or 
chewing. 

6. Cutting finger nails in company. 
= tie a church before public worship is 
closed. 

8. Whispering or laughing in God’s house. 

9. Gazing rudely at strangers. 

10. Leaving a stranger without a seat. 

ll. A want of respect and reverence for seniors. 

12. Correcting older persons than yourself, es- 
pecially parents. 

13. Receiving a present without an expression 
of gratitude. J 
' 14. Making yourself the hero of your own his- 
ory. 

5. Laughing at the mistakes of others. 

16. Joking of others in company. 

_ 17. Commencing talking before others have fin- 
ished speaking. 

Po Answering questions that have been put to 
others, o 

19. Commencing to eat as soon as you get to 
the table; and 

20. In not listening to what one is saying in com- 
Pany,—unless you desire to show open contempt 
for the speaker. A well-bred person will not make 
an observation while another of the company is ad- 
dressing himself to it. 


_, 
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4 YOUTHFUL WITNESS FOR CHRIST. 


A lad about eighteen years of age, at Fuh-Chau, 
na, whose father is dead, and whose mother and 
rother are heathens, embraced the religion of Jesus 
about a year and a half ago. He began his Chris- 
tan career under severe persecution. His mother 
ordered him into the fields to labor on the Sabbath, 


A companion sus; but that Jesus was great, the greatest, and he 
I could not talk; I must not and would not disobey His commands; 
wuld not even listen to him, and did not always that if she was determined to whip him to death he 
know whether or not I made him correct answers. would pray Jesus to forgive her, because she did 
) not know what she was doing; but as for himself, 

Days passed on, the cane continually torment- he would be wiieyoe to death before he would 
‘ I must con- | knowingly offend 

I must be-' and now, since he had found Jesus, death would 
*‘What a trifle to make | only be to him the door to heaven, and heaven was 
I seized the | a place to which he wanted to go. 
ane and rushed into the street, swinging it with a and patient endurance at last so overcame his moth- 
gudied carelessness, as if well used to it and_ er that she gave up her purpose, and has never since | 
quite thoughtless of it, though I was thinking of , been so violent in her persecutions.—Miss. Advo- 
nothing else all the time. Thus I endured it for a} cate. 


silken thread in the crevices of a window, and the 
a door, and took it from its place My | Wind finds it and sings over it, and goes up and 
cos ’ . 1 


| goes up, perhaps to the stars, which love music 


Exchange. 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches,” having proved their efficacy by a 
test of many years. 


t2" FOR COUGHS, COLDS and THROAT DISORDERS, use 


wo 





esus; that all must die once, 


ton, author of “Sabbath 


SUSAN AND FRANKIE. 
FRANKIE'S BOOK OF BIBLE MEN. 
Two beautifully illustrated volumes for the family, by Mrs. Ash- 
Talks about Jesus," &c. ice 40 cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Published by 
50—2w J. E. TILTON & CO. 








His meekness 


——_—_+@9———- 
THE WIND AS A MUSICIAN. 


The wind is a musician by birth. We extend a 


down the scale upon it, and poor Paginini must go 
somewhere else for honor, for lo! it tries almost 
anything on earth to see if there is music in it; it 
persuades a tone out of the great bell in the tower, 
when the sexton is at home and asleep; it makes a 
mournful harp of the giant pines, and it does not 
disdain to try what sort of a whistle can be made 
of the humblest chimney in the world. How it will 
play upon a great tree until every leaf thrills with 
the note in it, and the wind up the river that runs 
at its base is a sort of murmuring accompaniment ! 
And what a melody it sings when it gives a con- 
cert with a full choir of the waves of the sea, and 
performs an anthem between the two worlds, that 


the most and sung it the first. Then how fondly 
it haunts old houses: mourning under eaves, sing- 
ing in the halls, opening the old doors, without 
fingers, and singing a measure of some sad old 
song around the fireless and deserted hearth !— 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 


Irritated by a word! 
Bear it gently—do not sin, 
All the fiery passions stirred 
Will subside, if kept within. 


Do not let your temper fail, 
Even by an angry frown, 
Prayer to conquer will prevail; 
Ask God’s help to keep it down. 
——_—_+o+----_— 
For the Companion. 


A TRUE STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


In a small, simply furnished room of a house in 
F Street, Charlestown, lies the little, emaci- 
ated, crippled form of Alice H . Since last 
April, all through the beautiful summer and the 
lovely autumn, now passed away, has she lain, 
prostrated by an incurable disease, only able to be 
moved once a week, and then in great pain. Pa- 
tient and uncomplaining is her short life ebbing 
to its close, and meekly does she bear the suffer- 
ing God is inflicting upon her. Little children, if 
you could see her, I think you would leave her 
room with a great sense of your own unworthiness, 
that you are in such health and happiness, when, 
perhaps, you never remember to thank God for 
those blessings. We know we are not willingly 
afflicted, therefore it is for some great good that 
Alice is denied a great many privileges that most 
of us enjoy. God grant the lesson may not be 
lost upon us; and sometimes when you are sick for 
a few days, and disposed to murmur because you 
are deprived of some anticipated enjoyment, re- 
member Alice, and thank God for the free use of 
your limbs, and accept with renewed gratitude the 
comforts you enjoy. She is a lesson, too, in in- 
dustry; rarely is she seen without her knitting, 
and many a quarter of a dollar has she earned for 
her mother, who is obliged to work to maintain 
Alice. Many kind friends. has she, who carry 
some little delicacy to her, and the smile that ac- 
companies the ‘‘thank you,” makes you feel per- 
haps you have taken one thorn from her path. If 
you look on the Dorchester table at the Fair to be 
held in the Music Hall this month for the benefit 
of the Sanitary Commission, you will see a Bible 
cushion which Alice is making, and now that I 
have told you something about her, you will ex- 
amine it with more interest. See how nicely it is 
made, and without a thimble, too, for she never 
learned to use one. Perhaps, when you look at 
it, and remember her lying in her little bed, never 
to leave it alive, a silent prayer for her will ascend 
to God from your hearts, for you know God hears 
our prayers, if uttered in sincerity, no matter in 
what place. Thus is she fulfilling her mission on 














a Neug Taih said he could not go to, work on the 
rd’s day. So his mother got some of her friends 
. assist her, came to the Jesus meeting, seized Neug 
aih, tied his hands behind him, led him rudely 
away, and beat him most severely, and said she 
= beat him to death unless he would give up 
t Jesus; she would not have Jesus in her house 
or family. Now, Neug Taih is very ignorant, and 


*s hot a good-looking lad; but the manner in which 


€ bore this treatment, and the answer he made to 


4S niother’s curses, gave evidence of the wonderful 
Power of Divine grace to enlighten and strengthen 
2 He told his mother he loved her more 
ince he had found Jesus than he did before; that 

Would try and be a better boy; that he would 
t the Lord’s day; that 
ings not contrary to Je- 


the soul. 


Work for her all days exce 
would obey her in all 





For Boys and Girls, elegantly illustrated, and bound gilt side. 
at a cents. For sale by J.E 


FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, 
OR, THE STORIES OF A LITTLE BOY'S PETS, 





E. TILTON & CO.,, 
Boston. 





Among the ing ; 
the STAR SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, FABBRI 
| and VARIAN; also, Messrs. MULDER, HOFFMAN, and others. 
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REMOVAL. 
A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


Have removed from 514, to the more central and extensive prem- 


385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS 


will be fer sale and to let. 


Py Jehead tol, 


who use and recommend 





A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


385 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 





FAIRY DREAMS, 
A BEAUTIFUL FAIRY BOOK, 
Elegantly illustrated on tinted paper. “Just ready. 

Published by J. E. TILTON & CO., 
w Boston. 





THE VERY BEST BOOK FOR BOYS EVER PUBLISHED IS 
THE DRUMMER BOY. 
Elegantly illustrated by F. O. C. Darley. 
THE ADVENTURES OF “DICK ONSLOW AMONG THE 
RED SKINS,” by W. H. G, Kenyston, is a capital new book for 
Boys also. Both published by J. E. TILTON & CO., 
50—2w 161 Washington Street. 








TICKNOR & FIELDS have just published 


MY DAYS AND NIGHTS 
ON THE BATTLE - FIELD. 


1 volume, handsomely illustrated with spirited engravings, maps 
and diagrams, and bound in cloth stamped with 
appropriate designs. Price $1. 


The letters from the army, by “CARLETON,” of the Boston Jour- 

, have been marked for their clearness, correctness, and vivid- 
ness of description. They have been copied throughout the coun- 
try, and by the English press. It has been his design, in this 
volume, to give the youth of the United States a narrative of his 
own personal observations of the valor and patriotism of those 


SAPONTIFIBPR, 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 


FAMILY SOAP-MAKER. 


Economy! Hoonomy! 


Every Family can make its OWN SOAP from WASTE KITCH- 


THE GREAT BATTLE-BOOK. EN GREASE, at a cost of only FOUR CENTS per pound with 
Saponifier, which is three times the strength of Potash. 


gar Full Directions accompany each one-pound IRON can. 


NOTICE. 
The genuine Saponifier is only put up in one-pound IRON cans, 


BY “CARLETON.” by the 


Pennsylvania Salt-Manufacturing Company, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 
Beware of counterfeits! Be sure you buy the IRON can. 


For sale in Boston by CHARLES TOPPAN, 16 Blackstone § 


MERRILL BROTHERS, 215 State Street, 


Oa" AnD DrvGGists AND GROCERS GENERALLY. 44—3m 





who are upholding the flag of our country; also to present an au- 
thentic narrative of the positions and movements of the contend- 
ing armies,—to make it in every respect a truthful record, which, 
though written for youth, will be equally profitable and interest- 
ing to the adult and to the student of history. The whole makes 
a@ volume at once 

82 PROFITABLE AND ENTERTAINING. eg 


This book will be sent post-paid on receipt of ONE DOLLAR by 
the publishers. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


50-2 135 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 





THE FRIEND OF THE POOR AND AF- 


IN GREAT VARIETY OF 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED FIRST PREMIUM 
FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINES, 
STYLES AND SIZES. 
Prices From $45 Upwarp. 


18 Summer Street, Boston; 495 Broadway, New York. 
40—3mis 





FLICTED. 
PERRY DAVIS' PAIN KILLER. — Price so low that all can 
enjoy its soothing and healing power. Read the following, from 
Bethel Johnson, Esq., and say if the Pain Killer is not worthy of 
its great and universal popularity. 
GENTS :—Not long since my only son was attacked with Infiam- 
matory Rheumatism, and for nine weeks he suffered the most ex- 
cruciating pain. I applied to several prominent and skilful phy- 
sicians, who, after repeated trials, said they could give him no 
relief. I was finally persuaded to try Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain 
Killer, and you may judge the father's joy, when he found it af- 
forded instantaneous and entire relief. I feel it my duty to make 
this statement to the public, which you can use as may best suit 
you, and I remain, with much gratitude, 
Yours truly, BETHEL JOHNSON, 

Middletown, Ind. 


THE TUNER’S GUIDE. 


A Treatise on Tuning the Piano-forte, Organ, Melodeon and | 
Seraphine, comprising ample Instructions and a Specification of 
Detects and their Remedies. Price 40 cents, on receipt of which it 
will be sent, post-paid. OLIVER DISTON & CU., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. 5u—lw 
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ONE WORD TO THE MISERABLES. 


You that are covered with Sores, Ulcers, and skin eruptions, 
sufferers from Salt Rheum, Ring-Worms, Pustules, Blotches, Tet- 
ters, and other marks of disfigurement that are repulsive to the 
sight and companionship of society; you that have tried the many 
mixtures of Sarsaparilla, and which failed to cure you, if you | 
would be cured, take RADWAY'S CLEANSING SYRUP, called 
Radway's Renovating Resolvent. We guarantee that from one 
to six bottles will cure you. Dr. Radway's theory is, that if six 
bottles of any advertised medicine does not furnish to the sick 
satisfactory evidence of cure, it is worthless. 


Sold by Druggists. 50—lw 


FAMILY DYE COLORS! 


BLACK, MAGENTA, . 
DARK BLUE, MAROON, 
LIGHT BLUE, ORANGE, 
FRENCH BLUE, PINK, 

CLARET BROWN, PURPLE, 

DARK BROWN, ROYAL PURPLE, 
LIGHT BROWN, SALMON, 
SNUFF BROWN. SCARLET, 
CRIMSON, SLATE, 

DARK DRAB, SOLFERINO, 
LIGHT DRAB, VIOLET, 

DARK GREEN, YELLOW. 


LIGHT GREEN, 


For Dyeing Silk, Woollen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all 
kinds of Wearing Apparel. 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
the same Dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 
Dye with perfect success. 

Directions in English, French and German, inside of each 


ackage. 
For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with 
many valuable receipts,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on 
Dyeing and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price,—10 cents. 
Manufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 

260 Broapway, Boston. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers generally. 39—3m 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S WITH THE CHILDREN. 


MERRY’S MUSEUM, 
THE OLDEST AND BEST ILLUSTRATED DOLLAR 
MAGAZINE IN THB WORLD, 
Commences its Twenty -FourtH YEAR with the January number. 


It contains the choicest and most instructive Stories, the best 
Historical and Descriptive Articles, and the most interesting mis- 
1h reading suited to the capacity of the young. Its Puz- 








CUSHMAN AND BROOKS’ NEW STORE, 


Situated two doors south of Tremont Temple, Nos. 90 and 92 
Tremont Street. They wish it distinctly understood by all that 
they have removed, and have no connection with any other store. 
They have opened a department in their new store for the manu- 
facture to order of Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Cloaks and 
Outside Garments of every description, and sale of Cloaks, Shawls, 
Cloths for Cloaks, Scarlet Sackings, French Flannels, Black Dress 
Silks, &c. Also, for the sale of Young Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren's Hats, Bonnets, Bonnet Velvets, Plumes de Coque, Black 
English Crapes, all of which are of the very latest styles. Prices 
satisfactory. 50—2w 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL'S TOLU ANODYNE. 


This justly celebrated reperation, which has so truly earned 
the name and fame of a e Anodyne by results which had baf- 
fied every other attempt at cure or relief in Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Nervous Headache, Tooth and Earache, Cholera Mor- 
bus, Pains in the Stomach or Bowels, Hysteria, Distress after 
Eating, Loss of Sleep, General Nervous Debility, Paroxysms in 
Asthma and Whooping Cough, now declared to be largely nervous, 
and for the pains in Monthly Menstruation, also declared to be one 
of the most important points in medicine. A lady writes from New 
York, “were it en dollars a drop, I would not be without it in my 
family, and no one should be without it.” 

&2~ For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 
50Q—dec, mch, june. 





LADIES’ 


J. A. JACKSON 


FURS. 


zie department and Illustrations are unsurpassed. Prizes are 
given monthly. A new steel engraved portrait of Hiram Hatchet, 
one of its editors, presented to all new subscribers. It makes a 
beautiful CHRIsTMaAs present,—MERRY oe, month of the year. 

One of Wheeler & Wilson's best $45 Sewing Machines given to 
any one who will obtain sixty new subscribers. 

Those who used to welcome it every month to their firesides 
will find it equally worthy to place in the hands of their children. 
Try it one year. 

Terms $1 a year in advance. Single copies 10 cents. 


J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 


49-4w 111 Fulton Street, N. Y. city. 


“A MEDICINE CHEST IN A BOTTLE. 


This remark is applicable to Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment ; 
for the stock ef no medicine chest in the world ever cured 80 
many di in the h hold as this justly celebrated com- 
pound. The doctor cannot always be sent for, and if he should 
come, he would consider a pain in the back or a sprain a very 
small thing, while the patient may always be cured by applying 
Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 4 w 


HOOP SKIRTS VERY CHEAP! 














25 SPRINGS.......ccccccescececcees o cecceeceeees $1,25. 
30 SPRINGS, coereccccscccscccce +++ $1,50. 
35 SPRINGS....ccccccccccccccccccccccecsscececes $1,75. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE M. ADAMS, 


300........ Washington Street........300. 
49—3m 


GALLERY OF ART. 





CHILDS & JENKS, 
No. 127 TREMONT STREET..............-BOSTON, 
Opposite Park Street and the Common. 
Having recently removed into new and more commodious quar- 
ters, we invite the attention of our former patrons, and the public 


generally, to our new stock of merchandise, selected with cure, 
and of style and quality such as we feel assuredwill give satis- 





CALLS THE ATTENTION OF HIS FRIENDS AND THE 
PUBLIC TO 


HIS ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 














earth, patiently waiting her summons to join her 
| father and brothers who have preceded her, and 
‘looking to the time when her sufferings will be 


| over, and herself in the promised land. Little | 


' children, think of Alice when you feel like com- 


plaining, and I think you will realize that you are 
favored by God, and ask yourselves why you are 
not afflicted as she is and purified through suffer- 
ing. Let a prayer for her ascend from all your 
hearts, and perhaps her little life may have silently 
performed a great work. This story is true; and I 
think youavill thank me for telling you about Alice, 
little life. - 


and I hope you will all learn a lesson from her | 


FURS. 


| 
| 


My stock is large and complete, and it is with much pleasure I 


faction. 
Especial attention will be given by us to the manufacture, in 
| the best styles and quality, of Mirrors, Pictukk Frames d 
| Gutt-Work generally. Also, to such a stock of PAINTINGS i- 
GRAVINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, ALBUMS, &c., of Home and Foreign 
{ manufacture, as will offer the best facilities to parchasers, in se- 
| lection and prices. - 

To our patrons who may wish to spend an hour of quiet in the 
study of Art in its varied forms, our Gallery offers unsurpassed 
induc ts; d with which may be found a rare and 

| choice selection of works on Art and Artists, from the pens of 

| Michael Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinci, Mrs. Jameson, Northcote, 

| Ruskin, Walpole, Guizot, Hilliard, Winklemann, Taylor... Caicoit, 
and others of world-wide celebrity. 

| An ALBUM will be found in the Gallery,;with the names and res- 








offer it to my patrons, feeling confident that I can suit the most | idences of Artists, for reference ; and we invite the members of 


fastidious. 


. 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
t 





NEW AND RICH 
| FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


| The subscribers have recently added to their extensive stock of | 
Dry and Housekeeping Goods, a fine assortment of Cloaks and 


| Shawls, to which they invite your attention. Constant] 
all the articles usually found in a first class Dry Goods Establish 
ment. 

NEWELL & RANKIN, 


{| 41—3m 182 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON. 


| the profession to give us the same, for our mutual accommodation. 

| e solicit a continuance of the patronage bestowed on us in 

| each of our recent business connections ; while au experience of 

| twenty-five years before a Boston public warrants us in the as- 

| surance, we can give satisfaction to the community. its 
CHILDS & JENKS. 

| ALFRED A. CHILDS, late of A. A. Childs & Co., Tremoit Street. 

| CHas. W. JENKS, late of Sowle & Jenks, Summer Street. 





To accommodate our patrons, a Post-office Box is in the 
Store, from which letters are forwarded four times daily. Also, a 
: Dressing-Koom, and Lock-boxes for packages, for the use of La- 
| dies while shopping. 
All .he Routh End, Roxbury, Dorchester, Jamaica "lain, Brook- 
line and Brighton Cars pass the Store; and we shall be happy ta 
furnish seats to our friends while waiting. 4i—-tf 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 














| musicians accompanying the music with a song, 
| while the rest of the party dance. The songs 
| seem to be of a childish, innocent character; one 
begins, ‘‘Come, uncle, take a bow and arrow and 
| shoot the little wagtail birds!” another begins, 
"|The men are asleep in this house, put a mole 
| cricket in their ears.” In their language, of course, 
| it is in rhyme. 
| There are other companies of dancers whose 
|performance is of a less reputable character. 
Dear Youne Frrenps,—Behu is an Assamese | They do not go to houses, but collect crowds 
word signifying annual festival, of which four oc-| around them under the shade of a tree or in some 
cur during the year, in June, October, March and | by-way, and dance and sing songs too immodest 


April. ‘The latter, which I will now tell you a lit- | to mention; so utterly indecent that even here, 
tle about, is the new year festival, according to | where the moral sense is extremely obtuse, broth- 
|ers and sisters, or members of the same family 
| never listen to them in the same place. The more 
With you the Fourth of July is the great holi-| shame that they will listen at all! Yet, such foul 
day of the year, with the Assamese the new year| deeds heathenism broods and shelters under her 
festival is the great season of rejoicing. During! dark wings, and others enough worse to make 
the whole week, including Sunday,—for the heathen | eyen Satan himself hide his head in shame. 
make no exception of that day cither in regard to| S. R. Warp. 
work, pleasure, or the worship of their gods,—| 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, DECEMBER 10, 1863. 


INTERESTING LETTER FROM ASSAM. 
‘* BEHU.”’ 
Holydays in Assam. 


Correspondence of the Youth's Companion. 


Assamese chronology, commencing about the mid- 
dle of April and continuing one week. 


Stbsaugar, Assam, July 22, 1863. 
they throw up all work and give themselves to| 
feasting and pleasure. 





In our country it is possi-| 
ble to get a man to work on a Fourth of July, but | 
in Behu not a man can be obtained to work, for | 
love or money. 

From the beginning to the end of the seven| 
days, cither at their own houses or in visiting one | 


another, they keep up a round of feasting, merri- 


VARIETY. 





KEY TO A PERSON’S NAME. 


One of the Agriculturist boys in Fulton Co., 
Ind., sends the accompanying table 


ment, music and dancing, in which young and old| ° letters, by which the name of 8 ABDHP 
Gepost ri ie Ey . | person or any word may be found out CC EI Q 
share ; friends and relations are invited from a dis-| in the following manner: Let the per- EF ¥ J R 
tance to their houses, and they vie with each other| son whose name you wish to know, GG GK 5S 
in the amount of money expended and the variety | inform you in which of the upright IsJULLT 
of the entertainment. There is a foolish pride | columns the first letter of his name is KKM M U 
among the Assamese to be considered great jomteined. i the fund in iene MEH S ¥ 
=i oa : i : great OF) column, it is the top letter: if itoc- 000 0W 
rich, and if a man will expend a hundred dollars) curs in more than one column, it is QR TX Xx 
on a feast he will be sure to get a great name! found by adding the alphabetical 58 Vz ¥ 
among his neighbors, though he may spend his last numbers of the top letters of these UVV YZ 
dollar in doing it | columns, and the sum will be the num- www 
ie | ber of the letter sought. By taking Y z 


The first day of the new year festival is the | one letter at a time in this way, the 

great cow-day. It is the day, as the name indicates, | whole name can be ascertained. For example, 
on which cows are the chief objects of interest, |take the word Jane. J is found in the two col- 
when they receive an unusual share of attention,— | U™"5 a -" and _ = gh 
: : ' re : ; | second and eighth letters down the alphabet; their 
the only day in the year when they have a clean| sum is ten, a the tenth letter p va the alphabet 
coat on and a feast of sweetmeats. is J, the letter sought. The next letter, A, appears 
Like the night before the Fourth of July, the | in but one column, where it stands at the top. NV 
night before Behu resounds with the merriment of is seen in the columns headed with B, D and Bp 
the anticipated festivities. Young eyes are sleep- | these are the second, fourth, and eighth letters of 
less with excitement, and their unrestrained hilarity | oe eet, eS See ee ~ a wd 
“8% Ss Y|N, and so on. The use of this table will excite no | 
prevents the rest of other and more weary ones. | little curiosity among those unacquainted with the 
As soon as day dawns the frolic commences in| foregoing explanation.—Agriculturist. 
good earnest; every man looses his cows from | 
their shed, and assembling with his neighbors, they 

drive them to some river or pond for a washing. 


a. . 
A PRACTICAL JOKE AND ITS RESULTS. 
| A German journal gives the following account 





First, they rub the cows all over with powdered | of the disagreeable consequences attending a prac- 
Tumerick and ‘‘mah”—small dried peas. Then tical joke : - P 
each herdsman brings pumpkins, egg-plant, gourds, |_ A young student of the University of Prague, | 
: - Baron Charles de Klaversberg, when on his way to 
and other vegetables, and placing them before the | Vienna ,towards the end of last month, stopped for | 
cows, he runs pointed splinters of bamboo into} the night at the Black Eagle Hotel, in the small | 
them, breaks them up and tosses them about, while| town of Aretstadt, near Benzlau, in Bohemia. 
all shout, at the top of their voices, | Having been requested by the landlord to inscribe | 
‘‘Kat pumpkins, eat egg-plant, little father, lit- | his name in the travellers’ register, the young gen- 
; > aye | tleman had the imprudence to write in the column 
tle mother; then you will grow big. | headed, ‘‘Object of the journey,” the words, ‘to 
The “‘little father, little mother” are not slow | blow out his brains.” The landlord, without read- 
in accepting the new year's feast. The good ing what the baron had written, sent the book to| 
things soon disappear, and then all rush into the the burgomaster in the evening, in conformity with | 
water—men, boys and cows. They make a noisy | the police regulations. About 10 o'clock, after | 
ee ? ae a : | the traveller had gone to bed, a soldier entered his | 
frolic of the cow-washing,—playing, laughing and | room, drew his sabre, and sat down in a chair by | 
shouting, after which the cows are driven out on! the bedside. On the baron’s asking the reason of 
the bank and fed again, as before, with vegetables, | this intrusion, the soldier replied, 
the people shouting to them, ed = a oe — at you, —— - 
9 . . . ) Vv 2 O Bi $s 
‘Eat pumpkins, eat eggplant, little father, lit- wi 1 eet te epee Ba till 10 Srelock in the | 
tle mother; then you will grow big.” morning, when you will be taken to Banzlau.” 
This sport over, the cows are sent to pasture. | As the soldier had said, the young baron was 
At evening when they are brought home, they next morning put into a carriage and taken to 
are fed with cake made of rice flour, sugar and Banzlau, where, by order of the director of the po- 
? Phigie- 2 he was examined by two physicians, who de- 
oil; each creature is tied with a new rope, and the | . ° 


lice, 
| clared that he was notinsane. He was nevertheless 


old one thrown away; then the people make &/ constantly watched by sentinels, one of whom, in 
salam to each cow. | answer to his inquiry why he was thus treated as 
These laughable scenes seem to you very ab-| * criminal, said, ‘‘Because you declared your inten- 
surd, but they are to be accounted for by the fact | pore to kill yourself, and his magnificence (seine 
: ; magnificenz)the burgomaster has forbidden suicide 

that the cow is considered a sacred animal by the | under any pretext whatever.” 


Hindoos. They would not kill one or taste the; In spite of all the baron could say in explanation | 
flesh of one on any account; so that mingled with | of his joke, he was detained in close custody, and 
all the merriment there is a religious element,, ™ due time brought to trial on charge of writing 
5 : he as } > 1c iste The tn 2 
The custom has grown out of their religious sys- what was immoral ina public register. ‘The tribe 
In £ | ‘ ., * . nal declared the offence fully established, and con- | 
tom. in mnct there is no part of the social and demned the accused to a month's imprisonment, a | 
domestic life of this people that is not blackened fine of 2004. (2f. 55c. each), with all the expenses 
with the darkness of heathenism. attending his arrest, custody, and trial. 
The cow holiday, I am told, originated with the | 
idea that in former times cows were Brahmins,—a PETE’S OMELET. 
caste of priests universally worshipped. From! The following anecdote comes to the Drawer by | 
them the first cow was created, consequently the the way of Rhode Island : 
whole race of cows is sacred. On this holiday all Pete Johnson was a tall, green, raw-boned coun- 
he Vedasins ped Oe © now “halted ry negro, and knew nothing of city life or polished | 
, , ok w porta, —the Dame society. Recently he became tired of tilling the | 
given to a string worn by them hung over the | soil ‘by the month,” journeyed to the metropolis, 
left shoulder and passing round under the right and lethimself as a waiter on board the steamer | 
arm, as a sign of their caste,—and of course their, Cify of New York. which plies up and down the 
> \f 4 4 ; . } > 
cow progeny must on that day be also favored Sounc _on the New York, Norwich and Boston line. | 
: | As is customary with new waiters, in order to 
with a new rope. | : 


: q _ | train them to ease and give them the necessary | 
During three days of the holiday week parties | polish and experience, he was required at first to | 


of young men and girls, with a band of native in- attend the officers’ tables exclusively. But one 
struments of mysic, go about from house to house | ¢Vening, after only a few weeks’ service, there came | 
dancing and singing, to obtain a present of money. | ® gre at rush of passengers, and, of course, the su 


: : r-room was thronged. Pete was sent to the pub- | 
The party stop before a house and begin beating fie tables for the first time. He got along very well 
a drum and cymbals and playing a fiddle, the, until a guest called for an egg omelet. This was! 








= 





a new dish to the green waiter, but he thought he 
understood the order correctly, and with his usual 
gravity stepped up to the kitchen door and cried 
out, ‘‘A new almanac!” 


———_+oo—__——_ 
THE MISER REBUKED. 


It is related of Lord Braco, a Scotch judge of 
the last century, and an intense miser, that on one 
occasion one of his farmers saw him pick up a 
farthing, and said to him: 

“‘T would give a shilling, Lord Braco, to have a 
sight of all your silver and gold.” 

‘‘Well, man,” said his lordship, ‘‘It shall cost 
you no more.” 

The shilling was paid, and the judge exhibited 
to the farmer a considerable number of iron boxes 
filled with gold and silver money. 

‘‘Now, my lord,” said the man, ‘‘I am as rich as 
you are.” 

‘*How is that ?” asked his lordship. 

‘*Because I see the money, and you have not 
the heart to do anything else with it,” was the 
sharp reply. 

a 
THE SMACK AT SCHOOL. 


A district school, not far away, 

*Mid Berkshire hills, one winter's day 
Was humming with its wonted noise 

Of threescore mingled girls and boys; 
Some few upon their tasks intent, 

But more on furtive mischief bent; 

The while the master’s downward look 
Was fastened on a copy book, 

Rose sharp and clear a rousing smack! 
As ’twere a battery of bliss 

Let off in one tremendous kiss! 

‘“‘What’s that ?” the startled master cries, 
“That, thir,” a little imp replies, 

“Wath William Willith, if you pleathe, 
I saw him kith Thuthannah Peathe !” 
With frown to make a statue thrill, 

The master thundered, “Hither, Will ?” 
Like wretch o’ertaken in his track, 

With stolen chattels on his back, 

Will hung his head in fear and shame, 
And to the awful presence came— 

A great, green, bashful simpleton, 

The butt of all good-natured fun. 

With smile suppressed, and birch upraised, 
The threatener faltered, “I’m amazed 
That you, my biggest pupil, should 

Be guilty of an act so rude! 

Before the whole set school, to boot— 
What evil genius put you to’t ?” 

““°Twas she, herself, sir,” sobbed the lad, 
“T didn’t mean to be so bad; 

But when Susannah shook her curls, 
And whispered I was ’fraid of girls, 
And durs’n’t kiss a baby’s doll, 

I couldn’t stand it, sir, at all, 

But up and kissed her on the spot. 

I know—boo-hoo—I ought to not. 

But, somehow, from her looks—boo-hoo— 
I thought she kind o’ wished me to!” 


4 


A PUZZLE. 

Over the fire-place, in a quaint old mansion 
erected nearly two hundred years ago, in Mama- 
roneck, the following inscription is carved in 
stone: 





“Tf the B mt put : 
If the B . putting :” 

The present occupant of the mansion, Hans Van 
Hamburg, was for a long time at a loss to de- 
cipher its meaning. The matter was brought be- 
fore a number of antiquarians, and finally referred 
to the Tautog Club, when the following probably | 
correct solution was given by the CEdipus of that | 
famous fraternity : 

“If the grate be empty put coal on [ :] 

If the grate be full stop [.] putting coal on [ :] 


———+@>—_——_— 
THE MEXICAN GIRL’S PATRIOTISM. 


An English gentleman writes from Mexico as 
follows: ‘The following incident occurred this | 
week at the station of the Painbuzza Railroad. A 
Mexican girl—pretty and well dressed—was pre- 
paring to alight from the carriage, when a French 
officer, and a Mexican officer in a spic and span new 
uniform, offered their hands to assist her in alight- 
ing. The lady said, ‘Between an invader and a 





traitor, 1 prefer the invader,’ and gave her hand to | 
the das so The Mexican started as if he had | 
been shot, his hat fell off, and he stood for some | 
seconds perfectly stupefied.” 





A YOUNG SCULPTOR. | 

The Vermont Record speaks with high commen- | 
dation of a bust exhibited at the State Fair by | 
Olin L. Warner, son of the Rev. Levi Warner, of 
Brandon, Vt. The young artist first developed 
his peculiar genius while at school, by whitthing | 
out of a piece of chalk a statuette which obtained a 
premium at the county fair. He'is now but nine- | 
teen, and ‘bids fair,” says the Record, ‘‘to win 
from our already distinguished young artist, Mead, | 
the title of ‘the boy sculptor.’ ” 


—_——+o+ —_—__ | 


| made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. 


GOOD EXAMPLE OF A KING. 


A heathen king, who had been for years con- 
firmed in the sin of drunkenness, by the evil prac- 


been led to forsake the dreadful habit. 


in the other; you say, ‘You drink this rum, I give 
you four thousand dollars ;’ Ino drink it; you say 
you kill me, still I no drink it."—Rev. K. Arvine. 
HB hee 2 hades 
EDITOR’S REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A correspondent, something new 
Transmitting, signed himself X. Q. 
The editor his letter read, 
And begged he might be X. Q. Z. 
———_tooe——" 
Ir is a paradox that loose habits stick tighter to 
a fellow than any other kind, and, in fact, that 
tight people very often wear them. 


‘‘You’tt break my heart,” as the oak said to 
the hatchet. 


e 
A cn, like a letter, often goes astray through 
being badly directed. 


; . : ; “ r | The Press isso simple a boy or girl of twelve can do comm 
tices of white men in the Sandwich Islands, had | and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bull Heads, Labels. Ciree 


He said, | lars, &v., can be printed at a trifling expense. 
lately, to a missionary, ‘“‘Suppose you put four | 
thousand dollars in one hand, and a glass of rum, 





| ome month of the 
\ Boump Vo.umzs, Paics $1,25- 



































PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS, 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 

Her preparations for the Hair have not only the | 
the United States and Canada, but within the past towel ; 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, denen’ 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Live vs 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Haj; 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beant: 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAvr hs 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUY, 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing a) 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity and | 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and dispo. 
it to remain in any desired position. . 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal, Nolaty 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance imp 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dangry: 
and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. It will preven; th 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and vai 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


A 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists thronghout the World, 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH S8T., NEW YORK, 
49—lyp 





THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 

The popularity of this beautiful instrument is constantly on the 
increase. The agents in this city, C. H. WHeELER & Co, 5 ang 
7 Essex Street, sold over three thousand of them during the pay 
year. Its perfectness as a microscope, its power and its cheap. 
ness, are certainly wonderful. Price $2. Sent by mail, post-psig, 
$2,25, or with six objects neatly mounted so as to last for yean, 
$3. A printed list of mounted objects will be sent on applicatios, 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOStoy. 





G2 We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new xak 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridgt, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smail size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Squaw 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos, 

&2~ Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applke 















tion. 32-ly 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARB RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 





OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 
256. 256. 256. 256. 







256. 
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HOMC@OPATHIC MEDICINES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
AT THE 
Central Homceopathic Pharmacy, 
13434 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Opposite School Street. 















ea Particular attention 
children. 





paid to the preparing of Remedies! 
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EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND ProrFi!T. 
AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR $7,00 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
THE CHEAPEST AND Best IN THB Wor.D. 
Printing tice, BR Baccsseve suaweeuewsqotenn Twelve Dollars. 




















































Press, 5 by 6 inehes....... $7,00 | Can of Ink..........ccee0 etl 
1 font of type 3,00 | Iron Chase... 
Ink Roller...... 25 | Furniture........-..00+ 
Ink Box...... reccetocegeces | 

Office complete........... eeecccccccccccceccccseess 

Printing Office No. 2............Twenty-two Dollars. 

Press,8 by 12 inches...... $12,00 | Marble Siab...... onwest 
One font of type........... 3,00 | Can of Ink.... 
One font of fancy type... 2,00} Chase........... 
Composing Stick........ ee 1,50 | Furniture 2.2... .00eeeeeeeer” 
BS nes cccconcce 400 1,00 | 

Office complete...... Peccoccnsccesedseccesceseose™ $22. 
No, 2 Press with No 1 office, without No. 1 Press......-+++" $i 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style......ceceeeeeccenereentnr” 






LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES ake THE 
CHRAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presse* ere 
You will find* 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yoursel!* 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in #"! 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press aud type 










Price OF Presses ; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No 4,84 
PRICK OF PxixTiNG Ovsicss, including Frees: No. 1, $125 yo, 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
13 WATER STREET. BOSTOS- 
et 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER: 
DEVOTED TO 

Piety, Merality, Brotherly Leve --- No Seotart 

anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 
$1.25 will invariably be charged if payment is net = 
of the P 
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